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568 New Maps. 

Pilot Chart of the North Pacific Ocean for August, 1905. — Hydro- 
graphic Office, Washington. (Price, 10 cents.) 

The Hydrographic Office warns mariners not to place too much reliance upon pre- 
dictions concerning currents near the Aleutian Islands and in Bering Sea, as informa- 
tion is meagre. For more than a year each issue of this Pilot Chart has contained 
the statement that the fishing banks shown in red " were tabulated and described in 
several previous issues of the Pilot Chart." It would serve the convenience of per- 
sons seeking this information if the above statement might be replaced by reference to 
one or more numbers of the Chart containing the tables and description referred to. 



BOOK NOTICES. 

Josias Simler et les Origines de l'Alpinisme jusqu'en 1600, par 
W. A. B. Coolidge. Avec Illustrations et Carte. Grenoble, Allier Freres, 
1904. Large 8vo. 

The voluminous work bearing this title stood in need of the explanation set forth 
in its preface. Few persons not widely read in the national literature of Switzerland 
have ever heard of Josias Simler, the patriotic Zurich professor and author, of the 
sixteenth century; again, the second part of the title — The Beginnings of Moun- 
taineering Down to the Year 1600 (if for the moment we may be permitted to trans- 
late " alpinisme" by a familiar word) — causes a start of natural surprise when con- 
nected with a work of over a thousand pages. The passion for scaling mountains is 
generally held to be too recent to possess such traditions, and, really, it has had 
none until a comparatively late day, when certain of the more scholarly devotees of a 
sport which is pre-eminently the sport of intellectual men have conducted researches 
through the classic literature of the ages, as well as through much still unedited. The 
acme and sum of many such labours appear in the monumental work before us. 

Rev. W. A. B. Coolidge — an American by birth, a Briton by education, a French- 
man (and particularly a Bauphinois) by adoption — is its responsible author. A mem- 
ber of several Continental alpine clubs, a founder of the active Soci/U des Touristes 
du DauphM, the author of valuable guide-books for that land of superb mountains, 
as well as for the neighbouring regions of the Swiss Alps, and — best of all requisite 
endowments! — inspired with an unfailing and enlightened enthusiasm for the moun- 
tain in general, a more competent editor for such a work could hardly be found. But 
the enthusiasm and leisure of a single man would have been unequal to the task of 
bringing out a work of this character, even though "begun in 1895 and zealously 
pushed from 1899 to 1903," had he not secured the collaboration of numerous gentle- 
men — French, English, Swiss, and Italian — who have aided in the extensive research 
necessary to determine many questions of fact in varied fields of inquiry. 

Josias Simler (15 30-1 5 76), trained for the Protestant pulpit, but from his thirtieth 
year Professor of Old Testament Exegesis in the F-cole Caroline at Zurich, was 
pleased to vary his theological activities with studies relating to the history of his 
native land, familiarizing himself, among other sources, with the extensive Chronik 
of Johannes Stumpf, which appeared written in German in 1548. Simler conceived 
the idea of preparing an enlarged edition of this work, and in Latin, "in order to 
make known to foreigners unfamiliar with German the history and institutions of 
Switzerland, as also its scenic beauties." The scheme grew under his hands, 
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numerous collaborators were engaged with him more or less continuously; but failing 
health prevented the completion of his master-work. In 1574, for the purpose of 
winning new collaborators and to interest the general public in the forthcoming 
larger work, he issued as a sample the portion relating to a single canton, Valais, to 
which he appended a special treatise of some three hundred pages on the Alps, 
"Valais being par excellence an alpine district among whose mountains many things 
of interest and beauty are to be seen." This appendix, under the title " De Alpibus 
Commentarius" passed through several editions, two (possibly three) independently 
in 1574, 1633, and 1635 (?); again, in 1735, it appeared, forming one of a collection 
of brief essays concerning Switzerland. This Commentary it is which forms the 
nucleus of the weighty volume before us, embedded with its 307 pages — the Latin 
original, faced with a translation into peculiarly current French — in the midst of the 
thousand pages that go to make up the entire work. 

Following the plan of the original text, the editor has divided Simler's work into 
twenty chapters, placing as headings the marginal rubrics of the original: The 
Name "Alps"; their Geographical Extent; Silius Italicus' Description; Early 
Passages; Hannibal's Passage; The Cottians; Graians; Pennines; Highest Alps 
(De Sumtnis Alpibus); Lepontines; Rhaetian Alps; Julian and Carnic Alps; Diffi- 
culties and Dangers; Peoples; Hydrography; Minerals and Metals; Trees; Shrubs 
and Plants; Fauna. The work, doubtless, comprehends all that was known, or 
supposed to be known, to the sixteenth century concerning the land that was destined 
to become, three hundred years later, the most attractive country in the habitable 
world to the student of natural science and the tourist. Hence the charm of the old 
treatise, which in 1895 inspired two friends (the author and M. Felix Perrin, his 
principal collaborator, while engaged in a "high tour" in which they had crossed 
one of the historic snow-passes described in Simler's work) to pledge themselves to 
publish it once more and in a modern tongue, curiously enough for the very reason 
that had led Simler to do Stumpf's Chronik into Latin — in order to secure for it a 
wider reading among "those who know!" 

Now, about this treatise and its transcription as a "noyau" — one is tempted to 
suggest rather " moyeu " (nave or hub) — are gathered, or from it diverge, a variety of 
treatises more or less germane, which enter as elements into the author's conception- 
of "alpinism." Mr. Coolidge defines the word thus: " All that relates to ascents of 
lofty peaks or the traversing of high snow-passes." He then adds: 

To the average mind an up-to-date alpinist is only a climber, fain to roam over lofty raoges, and 
devoting himself primarily to the physical pleasure of arduous and dangerous climbing feats, though 
from time to time, as a secondary consideration, he may become interested in the history of the Alps, 
their inhabitants, or the scientific and other questions relating thereto. In this restricted sense the 
word is used in a single section (C) of our Introduction. 

In general, he uses the word "in its etymological and extended signification to 
define ' la science des Alpes,' thus embracing everything nearly or remotely concern- 
ing the Alps." To cover the whole of his work he would have to go farther and say 
" touching all known mountain regions," for some of the interesting facts here 
collated have to do with regions well outside the Swiss and French Alps. 

Only with this broadened definition could the conjunction of the name of Simler 
and the history of alpinism escape the charge of incongruity, for poor Simler, " from 
the age of twenty-nine a victim of the gout and other maladies," probably knew little 
or nothing at first hand of what he reported from the high altitudes. The sole 
passage in all his works which apparently alludes to a personal experience upon the 
mountains is the description of the glorious spectacle of an Alpine sunrise witnessed 
from some high point. 
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Mr. Coolidge concludes, however, that, if it really be such, it refers either to 
Simler's experience in some ascent made before he was fourteen years old to a hill- 
top near his native village, or, later, to heights in the immediate vicinity of Zurich — 
in any event, to no truly Alpine peak. He has, however, " risen above his con- 
temporaries by editing an Alpine Encyclopedia, and so has deserved well of all those, 
climbers or not, who regard the Alps as the finest region on earth." 

Vindicating thus Simler's title to regard as the father of modern mountaineering, 
the author does not hesitate to gather about the Commentary a!& that was known, and, 
so far as it has been discovered, all that was thought, about mountain ascents pre- 
vious to the year 1600. 

In the forefront is set the now famous letter of Dr. Conrad Gesner to his friend 
Avienus (Jacob Vogel) on " The Love of Mountains" (De Montium Admiraiione), 
written in 1541 — " a letter constituting one of the charters of alpinism" — reproduced 
in the original Latin and in translation. The "Introduction" (190 pages) consists, 
first, of an historical sketch of mountaineering under three sub-titles: (A) Ascents 
of peaks; (B) Traversings of snow-passes; (C) Practical Mountaineering. Under 
C are discussed (1) the mountain per se; (2) the mountaineer upon his peak, with sub- 
divisions: (a) his implements, (6) his amusements (" fantaisies "), glissading, name- 
carving (for, alas! this whim dates back beyond 1555), tobogganing, rolling down 
rocks, and blowing on Alpine horns, and (c) his guides — a chapter naturally much 
resembling that on "Snakes in Iceland." As a specimen of the interesting facts 
collated, we may mention the following: " Originally alpine horns were used by the 
herdsmen in chanting their prayers; this custom still exists in chalets on the slopes 
of the Pilatus range." 

Section A presents, doubtless, the most complete register to be consulted of 
ascents in the Alps previous to 1600. Yet of even greater interest are the original 
documents, eighteen in number, from which our knowledge of these expeditions is 
derived. First in order is the page from Livy describing the ascent of the Haemus 
{9,300 feet) in the Balkan Peninsula, made by Philip V. of Macedon in 181 B.C. 
Among those that follow are the full text of a long Latin letter of Petrarch, describ- 
ing his ascent of Mont Ventoux in 1336, and his emotions and religious meditations 
on that occasion; the ascent in 1492 of " le Mont Inaccessible," as it was named and 
believed to be, Mont-Aiguille, near Grenoble, by the Seigneur de Dompjulien, by 
order of the sovereign, King Charles VIII. (this is the first recorded ascent of a 
really audacious character accomplished by the aid of " subtilz engins" ladders, and 
the like); again, a brief note by Leonardo da Vinci touching the phenomena observed 
by this versatile genius in his ascent of Monte Bo (8, 520 feet), made about the year 1 51 1. 

The remaining portions of the book are devoted to a biographical sketch of 
Simler, and to elaborate and most interesting notes both on the Commentary itself 
and on the annexed documents. To these, although they represent, doubtless, the 
most exacting and laborious work involved in this monumental publication, we can 
merely allude in passing. Reproductions of portraits of Simler, Gesner, Tschudi, and 
Stumpf from contemporary sources, the facsimile of a letter written from the summit 
of Mont- Aiguille by Dompjulien to the President of the Parliament of Grenoble, a 
map of the Bernese Oberland dating from 1578, and a few other interesting illustra- 
tions, twelve in all, add to the value of this notable volume. C. E. F. 

XX., XXI., XXII. u XXIII. Jahresbericht (1001, 1902, 1903 u. 
1904) des wiirttembergischen Vereins fiir Handelsgeographie. 

Stuttgart, 1905. 
The contents of this report on the work of the. Society during the period embraced 



